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percentage of corpuscles than the normal can be at once 
arrived at with considerable accuracy by determining at 
what dilution the flame of a candle can be seen through 
the mixture. By the employment of this method Dr. 
Oliver has made many determinations of the percentage 
(as compared with normal) of corpuscles in blood taken 
under different conditions both in health and disease, 
the chief of these varying conditions being those relating 
to time of day, rest and exercise, digestion, temperature 
and altitude. It is known that the number of red 
corpuscles per cubic millimetre may rise from 4,500,000 
at sea-level to 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 at elevations of from 
6000 to 14,000 feet above sea-level. This has been 
determined by Viault on the Cordilleras and by Egger 
and others on the Alps, and is confirmed by the author, 

o finds that the increase is apparent within 24 hours 
and attains its maximum within the first week. It is, 
owever, not as great as had been supposed ; part of the 
former results depending upon an inaccuracy (at low 
barometric pressures) in the instrument usually employed 
for enumeration, an inaccuracy not shared by the cyto¬ 
meter employed in these investigations. The description 
of these two methods and their results occupies nearly 
one half of the book, the other half being taken up by a 
description of methods for investigating the condition of 
the blood-vessels. 

Of these the first is one for determining the average 
blood-pressure in the arteries. It is based upon the 
ascertained fact that any instrument which is used to 
observe the arterial pulse by external application gives 
the largest indications of pressure variations when the 
force with which it is itself pressing upon the artery is 
equivalent to the average blood-pressure within the 
vessel. This principle has already been employed for 
gauging the blood-pressure in man by Mosso and others, 
but the instrument which has been contrived by Dr. 
Oliver for the purpose, and which he called a “ haemo- 
dynamometer,” is both more sensitive and more easy of 
application than most others which have been devised, 
the pressure being applied to a spring through an india- 
rubber bag or pad filled with fluid, and the indications 
being directly read off upon a dial (as in Hill and 
Barnard’s original sphygmoscope). An even more in¬ 
genious instrument is the “ arteriometer,” which directly 
and with great accuracy measures the calibre of an artery, 
such as the radial, through all the tissues which cover it. 
Dr. Oliver has, with the aid of these instruments, recorded 
a very large number of observations upon the effects upon 
blood-pressure and upon the arteries of varying physio¬ 
logical conditions such as posture, exercise, emotions, 
rest and sleep, fatigue, food and digestion, temperature 
and climate ; for the details of these and for many other 
observations on the effects upon the circulatory system of 
baths, massage and various other forms of treatment the 
interested reader is referred to the account which the 
author has himself given. The book furnishes an excellent 
illustration of what can be done by the scientific physician 
for the advancement of physiological knowledge, and its 
perusal will repay, not only the clinician for whom it is 
primarily intended, but also the physiologist who desires to 
compare the results which he obtains by experiments upon 
animals with those which can be obtained by experiments 
upon man. E A. S. 
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A GERMAN NATURALIST IN THE WEST 
INDIES AND AMERICA. 

Von den Antitlen zum Fernen Wes ten; Reiseskizsen 

eines Natur/orschers. By F. Doflein. Pp. iv + 180. 

Illustrated. (Jena : G. Fischer, 1900.) Price M. 6.50. 

HILE containing little or nothing in the way of 
absolute novelty, this narrative of the travels of 
a German naturalist in the West Indies, Mexico, Cali¬ 
fornia, and the far North-West of America is a pleasantly 
written and charmingly illustrated volume which can 
scarcely fail to interest and attract a large number of 
his fellow-countrymen. According to the author, German 
travellers but seldom visit the countries through which he 
passed, so that the greater part of what he has to tell 
will be new to the majority of his readers. With the 
exception of two, the originals of the photographic 
illustrations, which add so much to the attractiveness of 
the volume, were taken by the author himself; and the 
exquisite manner in which these photographs have been 
reproduced reflects the highest credit on the firm to whom 
the task was entrusted. 

The first part of the book, which is divided into seven 
chapters, is devoted to the West Indies, where Martinique 
was the first island visited. Here the author was much 
interested in the botanical gardens, where he was 
struck by the richness of the vegetation, and especially 
by the luxuriance of the lianas. Several charming views 
in the island are given. 

The author’s next point was Barbadoes, where he left 
the great ocean steamer to take passage in a smaller 
vessel for a cruise among the lovely isles of the Lesser 
Antilles group. After devoting several chapters to his 
experiences among these, the narrator discusses m the 
sixth the racial problems presented by the West Indies, 
illustrating a few characteristic types. In Chapter vii. 
he treats of the fauna of the Lesser Antilles, dwelling 
on the close connection existing between the animals of 
that group and those of Venezuela, Colombia and Central 
America, and giving good pictures of a few of the more 
remarkable forms, among them the dreaded fer-de-lance 
snake. A section of this chapter describes in some 
detail the coast fauna of Martinique, a striking feature 
of this part being the photograph of a tropic-bird in 
flight. 

The remaining nine chapters, forming the second half 
of the volume, describe the continental portion of the 
author’s tour, and are at least as full of interest as their 
predecessors. In the first of these chapters (viii.) we 
have an instructive sketch of the ancient buildings and 
weapons of Mexico, which the author calls the Pompeii 
of America. In addition to a view of the celebrated temple 
of the sun and photographs of stone weapons, the author 
gives a plate of human and animal clay masks collected 
by himself at Teotihuacan. In Chapter ix. we have a 
description of a traverse of the great desert tract of 
Mexico, illustrated by an excellent photograph of giant 
cactuses ; while, in striking contrast to this, the reader, in 
Chapter x., is introduced to the glories of a summer’s day 
in California. Following the latter is a description of a 
Chinese settlement in the same country, where the 
photograph of “ Chinatown” will not fail to impress the 
reader with the importance assumed by the Mongolian 
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element in this part of America. Nor is zoology by any 
means neglected, Chapter xii. being devoted to an account 
of the Californian marine fauna, illustrated with a photo¬ 
graph of one of the remarkable Pacific hag-fishes of the 
genus Bdellostoma, and a second of the Californian 
medusa-starfish. Lovers of forest scenery will be en¬ 
chanted with the beautiful photograph of a Sequoia-forest 
in California, which forms the most striking feature in 
the thirteeenth chapter ; this chapter dealing, not only 
with the primeval forests of the district, but likewise 
with the timber-felling industry. 

In his concluding chapter, Dr. Doflein presents his 
readers with a capital account of the Yellowstone Park 
and its animal wonders, illustrating his description with 
an excellent photograph of a family party of black bears 
in their native wilds. The photograph of bisons is, how¬ 
ever, by no means so successful as it might be, being, 
for one thing, On much too small a scale. Still more 
unsatisfactory is the one on page 175 lettered “ Die 
Amerikanische Gemse (Weibchen),” which is intended 
to portray the female of the prongbuck. If we are not 
mistaken, the animal in the foreground is a wapiti hind, 
while the one in the middle distance might be anything. 

To any English reader desirous of keeping up his 
German by the perusal of a pleasantly written narrative 
of travel, Dr. Doflein’s work may be commended ; to his 
own countrymen it will commend itself. R. L. 


A BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, Critical Dictionary of the 
Literary , Political and Religious History , the 
Archaeology , Geography and Natural History of the 
Bible. Edited by Prof. T. K. Cheyne and Dr. J. 
Sutherland Black. Vol. ii. E—K. (A. and C. Black, 
1901.) Price 20 s. net. 

WORK like this demands a critic whose forte is 
omniscience, for the articles are written by men 
who can speak as authorities, and necessarily enter into 
questions of theology, a province of human thought with 
which science is only indirectly concerned. This alone 
makes it difficult to give any notice of the book in a 
publication strictly scientific. To read through a volume 
of 1544 closely printed columns of small type would 
be a herculean task which we do not pretend to have 
attempted. We have not perused more than a few of 
the salient articles in the present volume, which, as 
it contains the letters from E to K, happens to include 
a large number of exceptional interest. If we remember 
that even the letter J covers names such as James, 
Jasher, Jeremiah, Jerusalem, Jesus, Job, John, Jordan, 
Joshua, Joseph, Judah and Judges we realise the signi¬ 
ficance of many articles. These seem to be summaries 
of everything important that has been written on the 
subject. Indeed, sometimes the variety is a little be¬ 
wildering to the ordinary reader, who, however, cannot 
complain of a stinted choice, though the writers generally 
favour views distinctly progressive. One or two slips, 
notwithstanding the care with which, obviously, the 
work has been done, have caught our eye, such as the 
statement that the vicinity of Jerusalem consists of strata 
of the Eocene and Chalk formations—where Cretaceous 
should have been written, as the limestone is not the 
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variety designated chalk ; or the obvious clerical error that 
Esdraelon lies 250 feet below the sea-level, which would 
make it difficult for the river Kishon to reach the Medi¬ 
terranean. But the topographical articles, which of 
course have to be largely dealt with from the historical 
point of view, are generally excellent. For instance, the 
article “ Geography ” gives a most interesting account of 
what was known about that subject by the Old Testament 
writers. Formerly, no doubt, when the relations of 
theology and science were ill-understood, questions of 
Hebrew cosmogony and ethnology were more important 
than they now are ; still there is an antiquarian interest, 
when the date of a document can be approximately deter¬ 
mined, to see how much or how little the Hebrews had 
ascertained about the rest of the world. Evidently the 
knowledge of the Old Testament writers hardly extended 
eastward beyond Persia, or northward so far as the 
Caucasus, or southward beyond Ethiopia on the African 
continent, or westward of Greece, excepting Tartessus in 
Spain or possibly either Sicily or Carthage. If they had 
any notions of regions lying beyond those limits, such as 
India or China, these must have been of the vaguest, 
unless we locate Ophir in Mashonaland, to which identi¬ 
fication, however, as we infer from the article on gold, 
the editor does not incline. The books of the Old 
Testament cover a long time, and knowledge grew ; but 
we may safely assume that the writer of the ethno¬ 
graphical notices in Genesis x., whatever be their date, 
either did not know of, or deliberately excluded, the Black 
and the Yellow races. Probably, indeed, until about the 
tenth century before our era, the Hebrews had only a very 
limited knowledge of geography. The article on Egypt 
is full of information and has been brought down as 
nearly as possible to date. It is accompanied by three 
very useful little maps ; one, a physical map of the Nile 
valley, north of Khartoum, another, on a smaller scale, 
of the Nile and the Euphrates, and a third showing the 
broader features of the geology. This brings out very 
clearly the close connection between the Sinaitic peninsula 
and the mountain region between the river and the Red 
Sea, and contains much information in a very small space. 

A comparison of the historical part of this article with 
that in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” published in 
r86o, indicates, better than anything, how enormously 
our knowledge has been increased during recent years. 
The same is true in regard to the articles on the 
topography of Jerusalem. No doubt the one in the 
older work was below the general level, for the editor, 
owing to some strange infatuation, had accepted as es¬ 
tablished facts the absurd fancies of the late Mr. James 
Fergusson. These are properly ignored in the work 
before us, which treats this difficult and thorny subject in 
a fair and scholarly fashion. The author may sometimes 
incline to one view, the reader to another, but evidence 
is not perverted as it was in the older work. Personally, 
for instance, we do not believe the Ophel Hill to have 
been the site of the City of David. The passages sup¬ 
posed to be favourable to this identification are not, in 
our opinion, of much weight, and the distance of Jebus 
from any known spring is a difficulty which attaches to 
many hill forts. Some in our own country could not 
have endured a close siege for a few days without storage 
of water, and cisterns were familiar things at Jerusalem. 
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